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TIDESWELL AND TIDESLOW. 

THERE are moors near some of the villages 
in the High Peak of Derbyshire which are 
called by names which suggest that they once 
belonged, as common property, to the land- 
owners of those villages. Thus we have 
Abney and Abney Moor, Bradwell and Brad- 
well Moor, Hucklow and Hucklow Moor. 
These moors once provided herbage for the 
cattle of the adjoining landowners, and the 
heath which grows on some of them is still 
used for fuel. But the moors were used for 
another purpose: they were the burial-places 
of the dead. 

On the highest point of Tideswell Moor is 
alarge barrow or tomb called Tideslow. It 
has been made a trigonometrical station of 
the Ordnance Survey, and under “ Tideslow ” 
on the twenty-five-inch map are the words 
“human remains found.” The barrow has 
been dug into in several places, perhaps by 
lead-miners, as it is near a rake where lead 
has been worked. It is circular, and there are 


remains of the ditch from which the mound 
was thrown 4" The diameter is about 120 
el 


feet, and the 


ght about fifteen. As you 


stand on the mound and look to the south 
Tideswell Church is before your eyes, and on 
every side you see a wide expanse of moors 
with webs, as it were, of limestone walls 
enclosing the green fields on the lower ground. 

have met with only one man who can re- 
member the discovery of human remains on 
this spot, and he can give me no particulars. 

The -/ow in Tideslow is, of course, a “ tomb,” 
and I need not refer to the ancient forms of 
the word. In this part of Derbyshire there 
are hundreds of place-names containing this 
suffix, and each of them marks the site of a 
tomb. I need hardly say that in many cases 
the tombs have been opened, and stone 
chambers, with urns and burnt human re- 
mains, as well as inhumated bodies, found in 
them. One can hardly doubt that Tideslow 
is the sepulchre of Tid, or whatever the right 
form of the personal name may have been. 
One thinks of Ted, a pet form of Edward. 

Now if Tideslow is Tid’s grave, Tideswell 
is Tides well or wall. This word has nothing 
to do with a brook or spring of water, and it 
occurs in many places where there is neither 
brook nor spring. Thus on the edge of the 
moors near Bradwell is a farm called New 
Wall Nook. This New Wall occurs in the 
surname Newell, and we may compare with 
it such local names as Newlands re Newton. 
The word which we are considering is the 
O.N. véll-v, and here it had some such mean- 
ing as farm or enclosure. Although the polite 
now speak of Tideswell, drawling out the 2, 
the people call it Tidsa’, with short 7, and 
they speak of Tidslow, not Tideslow. The 
present pronunciation of Tideswell is owing 
toa false etymology which has been circulated 
in guide-books. It has been connected with 
the tide of an ebbing well. 

These words Tideswell and Tideslow are 
English, and as Tideslow contains an English- 
man’s name, it would be of great interest to 
know what were the contents of the tomb. 
Flints, bronze weapons, and cinerary urns 
would point to an early daie, and Tid must 
have “ died into the hill ” long beforea church 
at Tideswell was thought of. Was English 
spoken here before the sixth century, or do 
the rude cinerary urns of Derbyshire belong 
to a later date than that? Some of these 
lows may have been family tombs. Thus we 
have Abney—Albanei in the fifteenth century 
—and Abney Low, as if that were once the 
public tomb or cemetery of that hamlet. 
Hucklow may contain a tribal or family 
name. Some dows took their names from 
their position, or from the materials of which 
they were made. Thus, within half a mile 
from the place where I am now writing is 
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a barrow called Coplow, in which, as the 
Ordnance Survey informs us, human remains 
have been found. 
side of the road, is a large tumulus called 
Stan Low (stone tomb). This is built of 
stone, of which about half has been removed 
to mend the road with. I am keeping an 
eye on it, as I expect that, sooner or later, 
the road-menders will find an interment. 
8. O. Appy. 


COWLEY’S ‘DAVIDEIS.’ 

Ix W. Davenport Adams's ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ of which useful work 
many would welcome a new and corrected 
edition, I find a very erroneous statement 
under ‘ Davideis.’ The compiler, after giving 
an extract from Dr. Johnson's criticism of 
the poem in his life of Cowley, says, “ He 
quotes the following lines as ‘an example 
of representative versification, which perhaps 
no other English line can equal’ :— 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the old stream that stopp’d him shall be gone, 
Which runs, and as it runs, for ever shall run on.” 
Mr. Adams has not given the fourth line 
correctly, for he has substituted the adjective 
“old” instead of whole, as Johnson has it, 
who does not himself quote quite accurately, 
as I shall show presently. Furthermore, he 
does not see, to judge from his language, that 
the piece is quoted for the sake of the last 
line, an alexandrine, which in the old edi- 
tions of ‘The Lives of the Most Eminent 
English Poets’ is printed in italics.* But he 
is to be excused for thinking that the verses 
occur in the ‘ Davideis,’ for the critic has in- 
troduced them in the midst of his examina- 
tion of that poem without the slightest hint 
that they are not a part of it. One is really 
tempted to the conclusion that Johnson 
thought they were, for he evidently looked 
on them as being original, whereas they are 
only a translation of a well-known passage in 
Horace. If he had not for the moment for- 
gotten that the line he so deservedly com- 
mends was the English equivalent of 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 
Ido not think he would have failed to acquaint 
us with the fact, and commented thereon. I 
now proceed to give Cowley’s own words, 
which are to be found in the tenth of his 
‘Several Discourses by Way of Essays, in 
Verse and Prose,’ and I quote from a copy 
of his works edited at the author's request 
by Bishop Sprat, and enriched with the 


Just below, on the other | 
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manuscript notes of Bishop Hurd. It is the 
fourth edition, published in 1674, about 
which I have already spoken in these pages 
(9 S. x. 1). On p. 141 we read :— 

** But to return to Horace,— 
| Sapere aude, 
| Incipe; vivendi qui recte prorogat horam, 
| Rusticus expectat dum labitur [sic] Amnis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum., 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a Rivers Bank expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream, which stopt him, should bk 
gone, 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on, 

Cesar (the man of Expedition above all others) 

was so far from this Folly, that whensoever in a 

journey he was to cross any River, he never went 

one foot out of his way for a Bridge, or a Foord, or 

a Ferry, but flung himself into it immediately, 

and swam over; and this is the course we ought 

to imitate, if we meet with any stops in our way 

to Happiness. Stay till the waters are low, stay 

till some Boats come by to transport you, stay 

till a Bridge be built for you; you had even as 

good stay till the River be quite past.”—P. 141. 

Dr. Hurd gives the reference to Horace’s 
lines (1 Ep. ii. 40), but he is not satisfied 
with the above version, as we gather from the 
following marginal note :— 

“This translation gives Sense, but not 
Grace, of the Original. The following does more 
justice to y* Latin poet: 

To mend his life who has it in his power, 

Yet still defers it to a future hour, 

Waits, like y*® peasant, till y® stream be dried: 

Still glides the stream, and will for ever glide. 

Mr. Nevile’s ‘Imit. of Horace,’ p. 85.—H{[urd].” 

From Lowndes’s ‘Manual’ I learn that 
Thos. Nevile’s ‘ Imitations of Horace and of 
Juvenal and Persius’ were printed in 1758. 
Few, I think, will prefer Nevile’s somewhat 
jingling version to Cowley’s, which Johnson, 
if he did not quote from memory, tried to im- 
prove, which Mr. Adams has changed for the 
worse, which even Henry Morley did not print 
with absolute correctness in his edition of the 
* Essays’ (Cassell’s “ National Library,” 1886, 
p. 172, where he substitutes “the” for 
**this ”), but which we all prefer to have in 
the very words of the writer, who, no mean 
poet himself, was one of the best translators 
of poets we have ever had. 

Joun T. Curry. 


BEN JONSON AND GABRIEL HARVEY. 
(See 9° S. xi. 201, 281, 343, 501; xii. 161, 263.) 
Ix Jonson's succeeding plays—those in 
which the attack upon Marston and Dekker 
is most prominent—we can still find Gabriel 
Harvey recalled. Penniman gives a list of 


* For example, in that of 1801, vol. i. p. 69. 


ten words disgorged by Crispinus in Jonsons 
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‘Poetaster’ which are not found in Marston | (é Cynthia’s 


117, note, ‘War of the Theatres’). Of | 
thse retrograde is commonly used by te, 
Ventosity occurs at i. 26 (Grosart’s “Har vey ). | 
Furibundall (furi+und in Poetaster’) is a 
Harvey word (ii. 17). Probably some of the 
others (as inflate, spurious, fatuate) occur. 
In ‘ Every Man out of his Peace several 
Harveyisms are placed in Puntarvolo’s, and 
especially in Fastidious Brisk’s lips. Such 
are authentical, superfic ies, capr ic tously, pre- | 
dominant, ingenuity, fantastical, exrpostulate, 
angelical, quintesse nee, “divulge, essential. Pun- 
tarvolo’s proposed journey to Constantinople | 
may refer to some circumstance in Harvey's | 
life. There is a passage which I do not 
understand (i. 182) w here he says, “to be 
orderlie clapt in the Fleete for the foresaid 
letters : where he that sawe mee, sawe mee 
at Constantinople.” The ¢ Constantinople allu- | 
sion is met with also in ‘The Case is Altered.’ 
In ‘To the Reader’ prefixed to Nashe’s 
‘Terrors of the Night,’ 1594 (Grosart, iii. 217), 
there is a passage that has a distinct bearing 
on the Constantinople allusions. We have 
there the prototype of Puntarvolo. I have 
only just unearthed this. But it proves at 
once that Puntarvolo’s expedition has refer- 
ence to a circumstance which took place and 
was laughed at by the wits of the time, 
and goes a long way to lay it upon Harvey, 
and ‘identify him with Puntarvolo. The | 
words in Nashe are: “such poore fellowes as 
1, that cannot put out money to be paid 
againe when we come from Constantinople, 
either must,” &c. There are several allusions 
that point unmistakably to Harvey in the 
context, with whom Nashe was at this time 
in the closest handy- grips. Puntarvolo’s 
words are (‘Every Man Out,’ Il. i.), “I do 
intend...... to put forth some five thousand 
pound, to be paid me five for one upon the 
return of myself and wife, and my dog, from 
the Turk’s Court in Constantinople.” The 
very name of Puntarvolo has a significance, 
as Jonson’s names almost invariably have. 
The word means a bodkin. Harvey was a 
lean, scraggy, little shrimp of a man. Nashe 
calls him “a case of toothpicks,” ‘‘a lute- 
pin,” “ta jet ear-drop,” and a “ Jack-a-lent.” 
In Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ (1600) we 
find in Amorphus too strong a remembrance 
of Harvey to be an accident. Amorphus has 
been identified with Munday, Shakespeare (!), 
Lyly, and Barnaby Rich—all on the very 
slightest ground. I refer the reader again 
to Penniman, who believes he is Munday. 
Amorphus drinks of the fountain of self- 
love. He is devoted to travel, and Philautia 


noticed in the chapter 


| are 
| * His beard is an Aristarchus.” 


says, “ He looks like a Venetian trumpeter 


Nevels,’ ILI. ii. 168a). When 
Harvey read the Latin welcome to Queen 
ee beth at Saffron W alden he was dressed 

“Italianated bravery” (i. 187), and the 
en said to Lord Leicester (i. xxxix), ** Tell 
me, prithee, is this the man that thou hast 
fixed to send into the parts of France and 
Italy?” “It is so fixed,” replied my lord. 
She answered, “It is well done: already he 
possesses the face and look of an Italian.” 


Harvey, in consequence, ever afterwards 
affected Italian garb and a Venetian coat, 
|for which he was much ridiculed. For 


Harvey’s suit of “ black Venetian velvet and 
pantotles of pride,” see Nashe’s ‘ Have with 
You,’ or, better still, D'Israeli’s ‘Quarrels of 
Authors, where this personality is amply 
‘ Literary Ridicule” 
with extracts from Nashe. 

Mercury’s description of Amorphus (‘ Cyn- 
thia’s Revels,’ IL. i.) contains much that is 
applicable to Harvey. He is a traveller, the 
very mint of compliment. Harvey used such 
language: “Mint of uncouth similes” (ii. 
212), “Complements of rare amplifications” 
(i. 218). “He is no great shifter ; once a year 
his apparel is ready to revolt.” See D’Israeli 
(p. 124, note, ed. 1859), who quotes Nashe: 
“Tf you [Harvey] want a greasy pair of silk 
stockings to show your self i in the court, they 
there to be had too.” Mercury says, 
Nashe alludes 
to Harvey’s beard: “ You shall have all his 
beard white,” &c. (D'Israeli, ut supra, p. 122). 
Mercury says, “ He will usurp all the talk ; 
ten constables are not so tedious.” Nashe 
says of Harvey, “ He never bids a man good 
morrow, but he makes a speech as long as 
a proclamation, nor drinkes to anie, but he 
reads a lecture . three howers long, de Arte 
hibendi” (ibid., 123). Mercury says, “ He 
doth use arbitrate quarrels, and 
fights himself exceeding well, out at a 
window.” This is Harvey all over. He says 
of himself he is a “moderatour of witt’ 
(Grosart’s ‘Harvey,’ ii. 47); and “for want 
of a Moderatour, myselfe (for faulte of a 
better) will supply that room” (cérd., iii. 
32). Hedon speaks Italian to Amorphus 
(‘Cynthia's Revels,’ V. ii.)\—a_ reference, as 
Penniman says (p. 84), to their both (Marston 
and [Munday ?]) having travelled in Italy. 
This, of course, fits Harvey. Nashe calls him 
‘*an vsher of a dancing-schoole...... a basia de 
umbra de umbra de los pede 3” (D' Israeli, 
p. 122). There are many Italian expressions 
put into the mouth of Amorphus, as would 
be necessary to rec all Harvey. Mr. Fleay 
says, “Amorphus, the deformed traveller, 
who enriched his country with the true laws 
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of the duello (‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ I. i.), must 
have been the translator of Saviolo’s * Prac- 
tise’ (‘Stat. Reg.,’ 1594).” See Penniman, 
p. 90, note. Fleay thinks Barnaby Rich is 
the man, without the slightest evidence. It 
was printed by John Wolfe, London, 1595. 
John Wolfe was Harvey’s especial printer. 
Harvey calls him “ his loving friend” (Dedi- 
cation of ‘Pierce’s Supererogation,’ 1593), 
and with him Harvey stayed in London. 
Nashe, indeed, frequently identifies Wolfe 
with Harvey ; and Wolfe’s emblem of a cedar 
or juniper tree with an Italian motto (see 
‘Shakespeare Allusion-Books,’ Part L, 1874. 
yp. 35, 123) seems to have been also that of 
Server, which may have some bearing on 
the name “Juniper ” (an old term for cedars) 
in ‘The Case is Altered.’ Compare here 
“Harvey under a yew-tree at Trinity Hall, 
composing verses on the weathercock of 
Allhallows in Cambridge ” (D'Israeli, ut sup., 
p. 127). 

The words “deformed traveller” were 
suitable ; Nashe, as mentioned above, likens 
Harvey toa case of toothpicks and a lute-pin. 
It would be interesting to see if the transla- 
tion of Saviolo is akin to Harvey’s style. 

If Juniper represents Harvey, as | main- 
tain he does, there is a passage in ‘ The Case 
is Altered’ (II. iv.) which goes a long way to 
support the contention that Harvey was the 
translator of Saviolo. Juniper says: “I 
have the phrases, man, and the anagrams, 
and the epitaphs fitting the mystery of the 
noble science. Onion. L'll be hanged an he 
were not misbegotten of some fencer.” My 
suggestion makes these words full of pointed 
meaning, otherwise they are spoken at 
random. Harvey says (ii. 237, 238): “ Vain | 
Nash......because thou termest me an old | 
fencer (indeed, I was once Tom Burlegh’s | 
scholar)...... whenever I meete thee next...... I 
will batter thy carrion to dirt,” &c. This 
identifies Harvey doubly with the fencing 
attribute, and leads one to suspect he may 
supply ideas for the duello of Fastidious 
Brisk in ‘ Every Man Out,’ and of its plagiar- 
ism, that of Emulo in ‘ Patient Grissel.’ 

Hedon says Amorphus “cannot speak out 
of a dictionary method” (‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ 
IV. i.). Harvey authorizes his language by 
a reference to “the new Calepine ” (Grosart’s 
* Harvey,’ ii. 66). This is a constant charge | 
of Nashe’s against Harvey, as already pointed 
out. See Grosart’s ‘ Nashe,’ ii. 262; iv. 6, &e. 
Amorphus is made absurd in the game played 
in ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ (LV. i.) by his choice of 
the fustian word * pythagorical.” I have not 


found this in Harvey, but he gets very near it 
in “ Pythagorean or Platonicall diet ” (ii. 214). | 


**Amorphus boasts of his travels, and of 
the distinguished people he has met ” (Penni- 
man, p. 92), in ‘Cynthia’s Revels, I. i, 
Harvey says :— 

“If I be an asse, what asses were those courteous 
friendes, those excellent learned men, those wor- 
shipfull and honourable personages, whose letters 
of singular commendation may be shown?”-- 
Grosart’s ‘ Harvey,’ ii. 82. 

A little later he refers to “Milord the 
Earle of Leicester,” and speaking of these 
letters, he says, “Some of good experience 
have doubted whether they ever voutsafed 
the like to others” (c+id., i. xi, xii). He 
boasts of the patronage of Leicester, the 
friendship of Sidney, and especially of 
“Sidney's sister” the Countess of Pembroke, 
constantly. “Some would say, what is the 
peevish grudge of one braggart rakehell to 
the honourable liking of so many excellent 
and some singular men?” (p. 84.) 

Amorphus says: “Lucian is absurd, he 
knew nothing, [ will believe mine own 
travels before all the Lucians in Europe” 
(‘Cynthia's Revels,’ I. i. 153a). Harvey has 
frequent abuse of Lucian. He coins the word 
*Lucianically * (i. 166 ; ii. 215) and “a despe- 
rate Lucianist” (i. 190), and in several places 
condemns that author. 

After the first act of ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ I 
do not find much of Harvey in Jonson's 
Amorphus. Similarly, in ‘The Case is 
Altered, Antonio Balladino (Antony Munday) 
is dropped after the first act. Amorphus has 
been identified with Munday, mainly from 
his later features in the play, by Penniman 
and others. I am not disposed to agree with 


| this; but if it be so, Jonson employed the 


character as a stalking-horse under cover of 

which to attack more than one_ public 

absurdity. H. C. Hart. 
(To be continued.) 


Want or Unrrormity tN Earty MEAsuRES 
or Capaciry.—A letter to the Duke of Rich- 
mond (1640-72) from his steward J. Wrenham, 


| dated 11 May, 1670, furnishes some curious 


information on the inconveniences incurred 
by the varying standards of dry measure 
prevailing in different parts of England at 
the end of the seventeenth century. It is as 
follows :— 

May it please your Grace, —I have delivered 
into your Grace's Vessell at Lyn seaven Lasts of 
Beanes every Last conteyning Ten quarters and a 
half quarter w* will hold out soe at London, I pre- 
sume with some Little advantage. I bought alsoe, 
my Lord, twenty Lasts of Oats at Wisbeech and 
one last more at Lyn; but these from Wisbeech 
sett in 18 Coome w are halfe quarters, soe, my Lord, 
they made out at the Vessell but nineteene Lasts 
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and three Coome over, ten quarters and a halfe to 
the Last. I have not, my Lord, been silent at soe 
much want of measure at Lyn, but, my Lord, the 
Bushell in Nortfolke is a pinte biger then that in 
Chambridge sheire, and strooke there with a Rolle 
(w*® presses downe Corne) and noe where else, 
besides, my Lord, Oats never hold out the same 
measure twice together, but every time fall shorter. 
If noe wronge was done at Wisbeech, the Oats will 
hold out. my Lord, at London Ten quarters and two 
bushells for every last, and noe more as | am adver- 
tised, eight bushells to the quarter and as many 
allons to the bushell. I receaved not your Grace’s 
Letter till the last night and this is the soonest 
accompt could be given by, My Lord, Your Grace's 
most obedient servant, J. WReNHAM. 

_ Sutton Marsh, May 11, 1690 [1670 2). 

If 1 mistake not, discrepancies not alto- 
gether unlike those which exercised the mind 
of this careful steward still remain to be 
swept away at some far distant date by the 
adoption in this country of the metrical 
system. J. Exvior HopcKkIy. 


THe Tax on Bricks.—The Spectator in a 
recent article by Sir W. Laird Clowes on a MS. 
diary kept by James Cobb, the secretary of 
the East India Company, during a driving 
tour through the Midland counties, remarks 
with regard to an evasion of taxation on 
certain articles :— 

“There was a tax on bricks, but the size of the 

bricks was not specitied. The result was that the 
builders used bricks of huge proportions, and the 
lower walls of the cellars of some of the houses on 
the south side of Brunswick Square are constructed 
of these larger bricks. The upper walls, built, I 
understand, after the tax had been taken off, are 
of the ordinary dimensions.” 
This is inaccurate ; it was not till the close 
of the eighteenth century that bricks were sub- 
jected to taxation. By the Act 24 George III. 
(1784), c. 24, a duty of 2s. 6d. a thousand was 
imposed upon bricks. By 43 George LIL, 
ec. 69, bricks were divided for fiscal purposes 
into common and dressed bricks, and separate 
rates of duty were imposed on each kind, the 
duty being regulated by the size of the bricks. 
These duties were as follows: For every 
thousand bricks which shall be made in 
Great Britain, not exceeding any of the fol- 
lowing dimensions, that is to say, ten inches 
long, three inches thick, and five inches wide, 
5s.; for every thousand of bricks which shall 
be made in Great Britain, exceeding any of 
the foregoing dimensions, 10s. The duty on 
the larger bricks was double that imposed 
upon the ordinary kind. 

By 3 Will. IV., c. 11 (1833), the duties on 
tiles were wholly repealed, and the duty on 
common bricks was raised to 5s. 10d. per 
thousand. 

The brick duties formed the subject of a 
report by the Commissioners of Excise in 


1836, and in 1839 the whole of the existing 
duties were repealed by 2 and 3 Vict., c. 24, 
and a uniform duty of 5s. 10d. imposed 
upon all bricks of which the cubic content 
did not exceed 150 cubic inches, without dis- 
tinction as to shape or quality. The duty on 
bricks was removed in 1850. Joun Hess. 


Tue Worp Toys.” — 
Among the “notions” in use at Winchester 
College at the end of the nineteenth century 
was the word “ toys,” as the name of a kind 
of cupboard in which the boys kept, not 
merely their playthings, such as a French- 
man might call jouet or joujou, but the 
implements of learning and study. A Win- 
chester scholar was called in former times 
“a childe of ye colledge”; but in the nine- 
teenth century he claimed to be called “a 
Winchester man.” It seems unlikely that 
the name of the piece of furniture in 
question would have such purely infantine 
associations as the common English “toys.” 
May the Wykehamists of former times have 
got it from Danish-Norwegian, in which toz 
or té means “stuff, matter, baggage, 
equipage, apparatus, implements,” to quote 
the common but unsatisfactory dictionary of 
Otto Holtze? In this tozhus also occurs as 
meaning “arsenal, armory.” 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

Fretirious Latin PLurats.—Oddities such 
as apparati, apparata, and ignoramit have 
erewhile been held up to ridicule in your 
pages, but I am not sure that rhznocere has 
figured with them, although more than one 
instance thereof has come before me, the 
latest being furnished by the Daily Mail of 
14 September, in an article at p. 7, headed 
‘Animal Partners,’ by the Rev. Theodore 
Wood. For the amusement of your readers 
I quote the sentence that contains the erring 
word: “There is a bird in Africa which 
seems to exist for the sole purpose of ridding 
rhinoceri of ticks.” The ignorance here 
exhibited is refreshing. The writer’s notion 
of Latin is that nouns in -ws make their 
plurals in -2, which, as your readers know, is 
true only of the second declension, and as he 
regarded rhinocerus as a noun of that declen- 
sion he pluralized it in accordance with his 
notion. But rhinocervus has no lexical exist- 
ence. The name of the pachyderm he had in 
mind is rhinoceros, of which the plural is 
rhinocerotes in Latin and rhinoceroses in 
English. 

A yet greater monstrosity was recently 
shown to me in a proof-sheet of a monthly 
review which had been returned for press 
with the phrase ‘psissime verde, in italic 
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conspicuity, left untouched by either author 
—that of course—or editor. It had therefore 
a very narrow escape from publication. 

Omnihi has been humorously suggested as 
a possible aspirant for plurs ality, and mayhap 
some writer with that dangerous mediocrity 
of learning rebuked by Pope will, in « con- 
verse direction, evolve a/i/us from alihi. 

F. ADAMs. 


Wartertoo: Last Survivor or THE 
BatrLe.—Mrs. Moon, the last known sur- 
vivor of the battle of Waterloo, recently died 
at the age of ninety-two years at Rolveden, 
Kent. The daughter of a colour-sergeant in 
the 3rd Battalion Ritle Brigade, Mrs. Moon, 
who was born at Gibraltar in 1811, was 
present, when four years of age, ina baggage 
waggon on the historic field of Waterloo, a 
distinct recollection of which she retained to 
the last. Her father was wounded in the 
battle. 

As far as can 


be ascertained from very 


careful inquiry, there is now no one alive who | 


was actually present on the field on that 
eventful day, though there recently died in 
Paris a French soldier who was a drummer- 
boy at Waterloo, and who could remember 
some of the incidents of the battle perfectly, 
he being fourteen at the time. 
Frepverick T. Hipcame. 
[See, however, ante, p. S85.) 


Sr. AnprEws anp Batcarres.—At p. 305 
of her *‘ Poems’ (1888) the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ has a lyric entitled ‘ At 
St. Andrews, of which these are the opening 
lines :— 
The air is light, 
a cloud, 
The elder folk look on content, the 
aloud, 

ann ~ along St. Andrew's bay and by Balcarras 
il 

The stooks lie yellow in the sun, the leaves drop 
brown and still. 

“St. Andrew's ” in the third line should be 
St. Andrews, as the name of the city dis- 
penses with the sign of the possessive case. 

*Balcarras” suggests Balcarres, the seat of 
the Lindsays, which is nine miles distant 
from St. Andrews, and on the side of the 
East Neuk of Fife that slopes to the Forth. 
Then there is no eminence known as Bal- 
carres hill, though Balcarres Craig adjoins the 


the sea is bright, the sky without 


children laugh 


ladvantage of a 


old road that used to wind over the arduous | 


*Traill’s Rig” and southwards to the 


sea. | 


But this is surely too remote from the author’s | 


standpoint to be appropriately used in a 
pers that is avowedly concerned with purely 
ocal impressions. Had Balrymouth Hill, 


which is close to St. Andrews, been utilized 


for descriptive effect, the topography would 
have been correct, the rhythm of the line 
would have been as good as it is at present, 
and unity of composition would have been 
wreserved. Poetic licence need not be ruth- 
se in its disturbance of facts. 

THomas Bayne. 


Sr. VaLéry-sur-Somme.—On a warehouse 


at this charming little place, facing the 
wharf at the entrance into the low town, 


there is a modern inscription which records 
that “De ce port en 1066 Guillaume de 
Normandie partit 4 la téte d'une tlotte de 
100 your la conquéte de |’ Angleterre.” 
Mr. ¢ slack, the author of a guide. book 
to ‘ Few and Picardy’ (London, 1899), 
seemingly contradicts this (p. 160) by stating 
that “actually he sailed from Dives,” although 
at the same time he refers to another page 
(84), where a long from Freeman's 
‘Norman Conquest of England’ (vol. iii.) con- 
firms the accuracy of the inscription. What 
actually happened was that the Conqueror 
started on 12 September from Dives, the 
quaint old village in Normandy, and, taking 
westerly wind, sailed to 
St. Valéry-sur-Somme in Picardy, beyond the 
limits of his own dominion, where his fleet 
rode at anchor from the 17th till the 27th of 
the same month, when at last the wished-for 
south wind began to blow, which enabled 
him to cross the Channel and land in Peven- 
sey harbour by nine o'clock the following 
morning. This should be made a little more 
clear in the guide-book, as tourists might be 
and are misled. 4. L K 


PLEASURE: ITs Derinirion.— Dr. J. W. Poli- 
dori, sometime Byron’s physician, in a little 
volume ‘On the Source of Positive Pleasure’ 
(1818), has the following passage :— 

** Another circumstance which is as equally won- 
derful as the denial of the existence of Pleasure asa 
——_ feeling, is, that this phantom which man 
1as sought for since the creation—even before the 
fall—has never yet been detined. I do not mean 
that we have not had words put together, so as to 
assume the form of a sentence ; but from Cicero, in 
the definition he puts in the mouth of one of the 
interlocutors, in nis treatise on the ‘ Boundaries of 
Good and Evil’—that pleasure is what every one 
feels when pleased—to Maupertuis, who defines 
Pleasure to Ne what we would rather have than 
not, there is not a single author who has not 
stumbled upon this threshold in the search of its 
qualities.” 

JaMeEs Hooper. 

Norwich. 

CusHions oN THE ALTAR.—In his inter 
esting and amusing ‘Odds and Ends’ Dean 
Pigou asks (p. 133), “How is it that soft 
cushions are still thought requisite on the 
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Holy Table, as I found them in Bristol 
Cathedral ?” My impression is that these 
are a survival. The Roman Missal directs a 
cushion to lie on the altar to support the 
mass book. I have said mass using such a 
cushion, and seen it in other places. As a 
rule, however, a bookstand, more or less 
elaborate, has superseded the cushion. I 
refer the book-rest, as the cushion is too 
ow, and the book has a tendency to slip 
from the soft cushion. [ have an indistinct 
recolle ction of seeing two cushions on the 
altar in (what was then) the Catholic church 
at Lahore. Things have Fes in the 
Punjab since 1862. Then the Catholic church 
was a humble building and the Anglican 
church was a Mohammedan mosque—the 
tomb of a slave girl named Anarkallee. 
Hence the name of the civil lines in Lahore. 
Now, I believe, there is a beautiful Church 
of England cathedral as well as a Catholic 
cathedral. The first-named recalls to my 
mind that earnest missionary and cultivated 
Christian gentleman, whom I| knew in India 
and afterwards at Cheltenham, Dr. Valpy 
French, first Protestant Bishop of Lahore. 
Dean Pigou’s story of how Bishop Wilber- 
force persuaded two Low Church clergymen 
to wear surplices, and not black gowns, is 
given in the life of that accomplished and 
versatile prelate. GEORGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Cicero medicorum ” (as he was called) was 
entitled to, mention in the ‘Encyclopedia 


seems to have been omitted designedly, for it | 


occurs (with a very brief notice) in the eighth 
edition, but is omitted from the ninth, which 
only contains under ‘Celsus’ an account of 
the later writer, famous for his attack on 
Christianity. The medical writer, Cornelius 
Celsus, is mentioned in ‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia,’ and in the ‘American Cyclopedia’ 
and others. His prenomen seems to be 
Aulus (as given in the earliest known manu- 
script), though it appears as Aurelius in many 
books and catalogues. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Caristmas Carp: THE First.—The death 
of Mr. John Calleott Horsley, R.A., on the 
19th inst., is a reminder that he designed for 
the late Sir Henry Cole (Felix Summerly) the 
first Christmas card, issued Christmas, 1846. 
Istill possess the one signed by my father, “To 
my beloved wife and children.” It bears the 
imprint, Summerly’s Home Treasury Ottice. 
12, Old Bond Street,” where a number of 


delightful books for children were published, 


Cole “obtaining the welcome assistance of 
some of the first artists in illustrating them.” 
These included Mulready, Cope, Horsley, Red- 
grave, Webster, the four Linnells, Townsend, 
and others. A specimen of the first Christmas 
card was sold a few years back for 50/. 
C. FRANCIS. 
[See also 7 8S. xi. 105, 312.] 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


**Lorp PALATINE.”—Ante, p. 21 and else- 
where, Cart. THORNE GEORGE writes of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges as “Lord Palatine of 
Maine.” The ‘D.N.B.’ speaks of him as 
‘** Lord Proprietor of Maine” ; and this is the 
term used by himself :— 

“ Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Lord Proprietor and 
owner of the Province of Maine in New England.” 
—‘ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial,’ i. (1860) 39. 

The charter granted to him in 1639 gave 
him 

as large and ample Rights, Jurisdictions, Privi- 
leds ges, Prerogatives, Royalties, Liberties......as well 
by Sea as by Land within the said province.. : 
| the Bishop of Durham within the Bishopric 
County Palatine of Durham...... hath, useth, or 
injoyeth, or of Right he ought to have, use, and 


| enjoy, within the said County Palatine.”—J. P. 
Cetsvs.—One would have thought that the | 


Baxter, ‘ Sir Ferdinando Gorges * (1890), ii. ]27. 
Although he had thus palatinate rights, and 


But, oddly bl | might, by inference, be termed a “lord pala- 
ca.” B de snough, his name | 


tine,’ our esteemed contributor Mr. R. J. 
Whitwell, to whom the ‘N.E.D. in- 
debted for so much exact detail on his- 
torical and legal antiquities, has failed to 
find any trace of such title applied to him 
earlier than that mentioned above, in spite 
of considerable search in his own works and 
those of his grandson and namesake. I shall 
be glad if any of your readers can supply 
particulars of any work in which the phrase 
is used. In the article ‘Palatine’ we should 
like to mention the title “ Lord Palatine,” if 
any evidence is found of its existence in 
Great Britain or its dependencies. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Lapy ARABELLA Stuart: Dr. Futtox.— 
An order to “ Mr. Doctor Fulton” was sent, 
under minute of the Privy Council dated 
8 September, 1614 (‘ Reg. Jac. Bibl.,’ Birch, 
4161, No. 337,126; also ‘Bibl. Harl.,’ 7003, 
No. 138), desiring him to repair without 
delay to the Tower, and give to the Lady 
Arabella (Stuart), a prisoner there, “spiritual 
and fitting comfort and advice,’ and “to 
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visit her from time to time,” as he shall see 
fit. As he is deemed a “person of gravity 
and learning” by the Council, who refer to 
“our knowledge and experience of your 
sufficiency and discretion,” he appears to 
have had some position and repute. Any 
one who can give further particulars regard- 
ing him—such as his native place, family, 
residence ; where he graduated as D.D.; 
whether he was a Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, or the holder of any office or cure ; 
if he was concerned in Arabella’s clandestine 
marriage ; or what became of him or his 
family—will greatly oblige. 
(Sir) THropore C. Hope. 
21, Elvaston Place, Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 


Macaront: Harp Soutwern Iraty: 
THe Ottve.—Can any reader interested in 
Italian ways and customs kindly inform me 
when and where macaroni was first intro- 
duced as a popular form of food ? 

Was the harp unknown in Southern Italy 
in the eighteenth century ? 

Are there any old legends connected with 
olive, orange, or lemon trees in the Neapolitan 
district ? 

Any information on these 
greatly oblige. 

Paris. 

WILL READ PUBLICLY IN ParisH CuurcuH. 
—Is it possible to find out in which church a 
will has to be read at certain dates until a 
claimant appears? Money was, it is said, 
left to the clergyman to do this. I am told 
that such an event occurred within the last 
three months, but cannot remember where 
the statement is made. Emity Boyce. 

6, West Hill, St. Leonards. 


Lrevt.-Cot. Henry Osporn.—There is an 
interesting oil picture of him at Chicksands, 
with a later legend on it, “Henry Osborn, 
Esq’, Lt.-Col. of foot. Killed at y* battle of 
Naseby,” which was fought on 9 June, 1645 ; 
yet in November of that year Prince Rupert 
sends his request to the Parliament for a 

ass out of the country, by Lieut. - Col. 
fenry Osborn ; and letters from him to the 
prince are in the Rupert MSS. in the B.M., 
and are printed in Warburton's ‘ Life of 
Rupert.’ The signatures to these letters are 
as like as they can be to those of Henry 
Osborn, Dorothy’s younger surviving brother 
(Robert, the youngest, lived till August, 1653), 
but I hesitate to identify him, at twenty-five 
or twenty-six, with Rupert’s lieutenant- 


points would 
S. F. G. 


colonel, as he never alludes, in his petitions 
to Charles IL., to service in Charles I.’s forces, 
though we know he was in them, and the 
text of the lieutenant-colonel’s letters is much | carry very far back. : 
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| 
bigger than Henry Osborn’s usual writing, 


| Still, as Dr. G. F. Warner says that the letters 
lave young Henry’s, I can only conclude that 
there were two Lieut.-Col. Henry Osborns 
under Rupert. If so, who was the second, 
the one killed at Naseby ? Or is the legend 
on the Chicksands portrait wrong? 

Can any one tell me when Henry Osborn 
was knighted ? Charles II. would not give the 
sons any compensation in money or places 
for their father’s loss of 40,000/. in Charies I,’s 
service, but he made the elder son (John) 
a baronet, and the younger (Henry) a knight, 

J. FURNIVALL 


EIGHTEENTH-CEeENTURY CHARACTERS.—Can 
any one kindly tell me anything of the 
persons named in the following list, all of 
whom were living about 1790? I quote the 
names as they appear in some Latin registers: 

Rosalia Maggi. 

Maria Taylor (wife of a Thos. Taylor). 

Joannes Gul. Rose, Eques. 

Dominicus Candidus Daves. 

Edwardus Maxwel Brown. 

Benel de Boyne, Generalis. 

Michael Cromy. 

Georgius de Liviez. 

Josephus de la Nave. 

Georgiana Riley. 

Some of these persons were perhaps con- 
nected with the operatic stage. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON, 

Curtpren’s Carots AND —I 
shall be glad to know where I can obtain 
information concerning carols and lullabies 
of and for the nursery, and particulars as to 
collections and the history and origin thereof. 
I do not refer to Christmas carols. 


8. J. A. 


Cuartes Warp.—In the Monthly Magazine, 
or British Register, for May, 1806, appears an 
account of the death of “Charles Ward, Esq., 
at Lewes, barrack-master of that place.” The 
editor adds :— 

“He was the representative of one of the most 
ancient families in Great Britain, who were of con- 
siderable note in the days of Egbert, from which 
|remote period Mr. Ward had manuscripts in his 

possession at the time of his death. Early in life 
he was appointed a captain in the militia of his 
native county, Warwick, in which he possessed an 
handsome patrimonial property,” &c. 

Can any of your readers afford me infor- 
mation as to the family referred to, or as to 
what has become of the manuscripts which 
Mr. Charles Ward possessed? Ward of 
Pillerton is the only Warwickshire family 
of that name of any antiquity which I| can 
trace from the usual sources, but they do not 

F. Warp. 
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Dr. Parkrns.—I am in search of informa- 
tion concerning a Dr. Parkins, of Little 
Gonerby, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, who 
wrote two curious volumes bearing the titles 
of ‘The Universal Fortune - Teller; or, an 
Infallible Guide to the Secret and Hidden 
Decrees of Fate,’ &c., and ‘The Book of 
Miracles ; or, Celestial Museum: being an 
Entertaining and Instructive Treatise on 
Love, Law, Trade, and Physic with the 
Bank of Heaven, containing a Never-failing 
Method for Ladies to obtain Good Husb: ands, 
and Gentlemen Good Wives,’ &c. The former 
was published in 1822 and the latter in 1817. 
Parkins was also the writer of several books 
of a similar nature. A. R. C. 


CHARLES KemBie.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find some verses—I 
think by J. Hamilton Reynolds—reminiscent 
of this actor’s performance in various cha- 
racters, in which there occurs the line (refer- 
ring to his Falconbridge), “And lounged into 
Angiers with indolent grace ” ? 

Vu. DouG.as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“ Serenprrity.”—A shop has been recently 
opened at No. 118, Westbourne Grove, with 
the extraordinary name of “Serendipity 
~~ ” What is the meaning of * Serendi- 
ay ”? I may add that the shop appears to 

intended for the sale of rare books, 
ictures, and what Mrs. Malaprop (was it 

Mrs. Malaprop !) calls “articles of bigotry 
and virtue.” Joun Hess. 


“ Avary.”—This word is defined as lack of 
hands for the manning of fishing vessels. In 
the dictionaries to hand in my library I fail 
to find it, though I chance to come across it 
in Beaujon’s ‘ Dutch Sea Fisheries.’ I should 
gratefully appreciate information as to the 
linguistic origin and the detailed meaning ’s) 
of the word, and desire to know whether 
it is a legal term in any language or is a 
Dutch or English term used by ee 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


House or Lorps AND QUEEN CAROLINE.— 
I have a print of Robert Bowyer’ s “ View of 
the Interior of the House of Lords during 
the Trial of Queen Caroline, 1820. Painted 
by Geo. Hayter. Engraved and published by 


Bowyer & ‘Parker, 46, Pall Mall, March 1 
1832,” and want a key to tell me who the 
people are. If I cannot buy a key, can [ see 


one anywhere? The original painting was 
in possession of the then Lord Dover. 
F. C. Carr Gomm. 


Lorenzo DA Pavia.— Miss Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady) tells us a great many in- 
teresting things about him in her ‘ Beatrice 
d’Este’ London, 1899), but gives no_refer- 
ences except a pigra massa of them in the 
shape of a list of books, &c, used in com- 
piling her tale. I should like to find the 
original authority for the following state- 
ment :— 

‘In 1494 the Pavian master [Lorenzo] moved to 
Venice, where he found it easier to procure materials 
for his trade {as maker of instruments] and was 
able to carry on his work on a larger scale. By this 
time his fame had spread far and wide through 
Italy. He made an organ for Mathias Corvinus, 
the King of Hungary, and another w hich he himself 
took to Rome for Pope Leo X.”—P. 154 

But “by this time’ ’ Mathias Corvinus was 
dead, having died four years before. The 
lady's book is full of such loose statements. 


L. L. K. 


any philologist been 
able to discover why words and names in 
Erse, in Welsh, and, above all, in Irish, are 
— in one way and pronounced in quite 

different one? For instance, the name 
of the king at Tara to whom, tradition 
states, St. Patrick explained the mystery of 
the Trinity by means of the shamrock, is 
spelt Leogaire, and is pronounced Leary. 
Buidhe, yellow, is pronounced bwee. Lamh, 
the hand, is pronounced Jawre, and hundreds 
of other ex xamples might be given. I think 
it was Southey who said it was done to make 
reading the language impossible. 

Francis Ropert Davies, K.J.J. 

[The query seems to take it for granted that the 
ordinary English pronunciation is the only right 
one, but even that is not consistent. ] 


PLAY ACTED AT Trin. Cott., CAMB., 1632.— 
What was the play acted before Charles I, 
and his queen at Trinity in March, 1632? 

Losuc. 

“OQuUR APPREHENSIONS MAR OUR DAYS,.”— 
Where are these lines to be found ]— 

Our apprehensions mar our days 
More than our sorrows do. 

A. C. CusTance. 
tALEIGH, — Were Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s parents alive in 1576, when he 
returned from France? Did they still reside 
(if alive at that date) at Hayes, and what 
book gives any particular account of them ? 
Cayley, Edwards, and Tytler contain nothing 
of note regarding them. A—pD 8. 

Edinburgh. 


Str WALTER 


Frances JENNtINGS.—I desire to know the 
date of the death of Frances (Thornhurst) 
Jennings, wife of Richard Jennings, of 
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St. Albans, Sutherland ;: also to learn where 
some account of her can be found. She 
was the mother of Sarah (Jennings) 
Churchill, the first Duchess of Marlborough. 
Epwarp DENHAM. 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S. 


Wittram Ware, Bettrounper. — Can you 
give me any information about William 
Ware, a bellfounder in 1613? He cast one of 
the bells at Yateley, Hants. 

F. H. t. 

“C'EST QUE L'ENFANT.”—Can any of your 
readers tell me who is the author of these 
lines 

C’est que l'enfant toujours est homme, 

C’est que Lhomme est toujours enfant. 
Johnson quotes them in his life of Pope 
(‘Lives of the Poets, ed. 1783, iv. 142); 
and also in a letter to Mrs. Thrale written 
in 1780. The letter is to be found in vol. ii. 
p. 183 of the late Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
of ‘Johnson's Letters,’ but the reference is 
not given in his notes. Ss. 


Four Marks.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q’ 
give me information respecting the deriva- 
tion of the name Four Marks, a aoet at the 
top of Windmill Hill, near Medstead, and on 
the road to Winchester ? J. W. Donee. 


Tuomas YounG, Secretary To Lorp MeEt- 
pouRNE.—I have four franked letters written 
from the Home Office, Whitehall, 1832 and 
1833, in the handwriting of this Mr. Young, 
soliciting information for Lord Melbourne 
touching . Crown ecclesiastic patronage 
in Scotland, and naming certain Berwickshire 
individuals who had disgruntled that noble- 
man. These letters are marked “confidential,” 
and were addressed to my grandfather, then 
minister of the parish of Legerwood, in 
Berwickshire. What is known of Mr. Young? 

J. Curries. 

Longwood, Boston, Mass. 


Beplices, 


SALOP. 
S. xii. 108, 237, 313.) 

Tue reply on p. 313, intended to ‘make 
matters clear,” is quite beside the mark and 
darkens matters very much. We are told 
that “in many Anglo-Saxon words ¢ was 
pronounced as ch”; then that “Serob was 
i ana Schrob,” and, lastly, that “the 
redundant c” was then dropped from the sch. 

Nothing can be more misleading ; and it 
cannot possibly apply in the present case, 
because the A.-S. ¢, when occurring before 


ro, retained the & sound, and retains it still. 
For example, the A.-S. cropp is the modern 
English crop. 

It is much to be desired that those who 
write upon the very difticult subject of Eng- 
lish pronunciation would be he the pains of 
learning the elements of A.-S. pronunciation 
(as given in Sweet's ‘A. 8. Pr rimer’), of Early 
English pronunciation (as given in Sweet's 
*Middle-English Primer’), and other useful 
facts. And I strongly deprecate the system 
of substituting impossible hypotheses for 
known results. No one would discuss botany 
by guesswork. 

After this attempt to “make matters clear,” 
it becomes necessary to explain the whole 
affair. We are not here dealing with the 
A.-S. ¢, but with the compound symbol se. 
This, in the earliest times, denoted sé in all 
positions, and still denotes sé in such words 
as are of Norse origin, as scrape, scratch, 
scream. But in later A.-S. every sk passed 
into the sound of modern English sh, even in 
such a word as scir, a shower, where the ¢ 
alone would have remained a &, as in cé, a 
cow. This shows very plainly that the de- 
velopment of se was different from that of ¢ 
when standing alone 

But when our language was respelt by 
Norman scribes what was to be done with 
this skh? The — man had no such sound in 
his vocabulary, because his ch (though sh in 
modern French) was the ch in Charles, as it 
is to this day. And he had much ado to 
sound this sk. At first he did not try to do 
it, but turned sh into s, saying and writing 
such queer things as sur for shir, a shower, 
same tor shame, &c. ; I have given plenty of 
examples elsewhere. He even said Srop for 
Shrop ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
the Shropshire-man speaks of S’ropshire, not 
to the present day ; see Miss 

Jackson’s ‘ Shropshire Glossary.’ Not finding 
sv a very pleasant or happy collocation of 
sounds, he also said S/o4- or Slop- ; and that 
is why we find the spelling Slo+schire in * An 
Old English Miscellany,’ ed. Morris, p. 146, 
]. 55. Some even disliked this S/, and actually 
inserted a short vowel, giving the form Sal op, 
whence the Latin Saldpia; after which the 
accent in Sdlop was thrown back. So much 
for Sdlop. 

But even when the Normans had acquired 
the sound sk (which they all did in course 
of time, for we have it now, and none of us 
knows to what extent we are Norman), they 
did not clearly know how to write it down. 
Many wrote sk; but many preferred the 
symbol sch. Both were long in use, but the 
former at last prevailed. The sch and sh 
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meant precisely the same thing, and were| 
composite symbols. Sch never by any chance 

meant s (as in sin) followed by c& (as in chin). 
Let any one honestly attempt to sound s| 
followed by ch, and then ask himself how he | 
likes it in an initial position, and if he thinks | 
it is English. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Sr. Mary Axe: St. Micwaet Le QuERNE 
(9 S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170, 253).— 
While Cot. Prtpeaux kindly alludes in com- 
plimentary terms to my acquaintance with 
the history of London house-signs, he takes 
away somewhat with his left hand what he 
gives with the right when, in the same 
breath, he says I am led “ to ascribe to their | 
influence a wider area than that which pro- 
perly pertains to it.” But may I remind 
Cot. Pripeavux that I have gone no further | 
than to emphasize the probability of red 
of the London churches having received a 
colloquial suftixal designation—not an official | 
designation, as he implies, although the collo- | 
quial form may have been used officially — | 
from the accidental circumstance of their | 
having been contiguous to a house with a 
locally well-known sign, and this merely | 
to distinguish them from other churches 
dedicated to saints with the same name? 
Owing to a long and close study of the signs 
of London, I think I am hardly in danger | 
of overrating their influence with regard to | 
the distribution of topographical nomencla- | 
ture. Cot. PripEAuX says that I have not! 
explained why the designation of St. Mary’s 
Church was not latinized “ad securim ° in- 
stead of “apud Axe.” One would hardly 
have thought an explanation necessary. In 
the first place, so to describe it would have 
been a unique exception to what wasa general 
rule, namely, to describe the situation of 
churches in plain English and according either 
to their local associations or to some archi- 
tectural peculiarity. St. Mary’s in Cheapside, 
for instance, was colloquially St. Mary-le-Bow, 
but officially, [ believe, St. Mary-de-Arcubus ; 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Vintry, and many others. 
And the church in question was not known 
coram populo as “St. Mary apud Axe,” but as 
“St. Mary Axe.” Of course the designation | 
“St. Mary apud Axe” might frequently occur | 
in ecclesiastical documents, but the * Axe,” I | 
maintain, was no part of the church’s dedica- 
tion formula 

No one could be more ready than myself 
to curl up, like a snail in his shell, at the 
touch of the arqumentum ad judicium. But 
until the document be forthcoming, upon 
which Cot. Prrpeaux cannot at present lay 


his hand, containing an allusion in a Latin 


form to St. Margaret Pattens, I reserve my 
right to the opinion that the sub-title of that 
church was derived from the sign of the first 
patten-maker to set up, under its shadow, in 
that particular trade. While there is no 
direct evidence that there ever was a sign of 
the Patten there, as Cot. PRIDEAUX says, yet 
it is extremely probable that there was, con- 
sidering how it was a well-known sign, as I 
have pointed out, both in the singular and 
the A ao y in other parts of London (p. 17], 
col. 1). J. Hotpen 


Tue Borrowinc Days (9 8. xii. 23).—Let 
me add another version of the story account- 


| ing for the meteorological peculiarities of the 


end of March and the beginning of April to 
that which has been already told :— 

‘For the last few days of March it was very wet 
and stormy. They say it is always so in Spain, and 
concerning this there is an old Spanish story. A 
shepherd once said to March that if he would 
behave well he would make him a present of a 
lamb. March promised to deserve it, and conducted 
himself admirably. When he was going out he 


| asked the shepherd for the promised lamb ; but the 


sheep and the lambs were so very beautiful that 
the shepherd, considering that only three days of 
restraint remained to March, answered that he 
would not give it tohim. ‘ You will not give it to 
me?’ said March. ‘ Then you do not recollect that 
in the three days which remain to me, and three 
which my comrade April will lend me, your sheep 
will have to bring forth their young’; and for six 
days the rain and cold was so terrible that all the 
sheep and all the lambs died.”—* Wanderings in 
Spain,’ p. 170. 

The folk-tales do not accord with our English 
saying, “ March comes in like a lion and goes 
out like a lamb.” Sr. SWITHIN. 


GEOLOGY OF KuRLAND (9 xii. 208),-— 
Though I have not any personal knowledge of 
the district between Windau and Goldingen, 
it would seem that if the limestone mentioned 
lies above the Devonian sandstone, it may be 
one of the lower limestones or limestone 
shales of the carboniferous formations, and if 
below, then one of the upper limestone beds 
of the Upper Silurian formation. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Tea AS A Meat (8 §. ix. 387; x. 244).— 
Mr. Epwarp H. act gave at the latter 
reference, in reply to a query of mine, a 
quotation from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
indicating the use in 1766 of tea as deserip- 
tive of a meal, as apart from the beverage 
drunk at it. But | find at 5™ 5S. v. 145 an 
extract from Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ (p. 434), in which, describing the 
fashionable mode of living at Harrogate in 
1763, it is said: “The ladies gave afternoon's 
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tea and coffee in their turns, which, coming | 


but once in four or five weeks, amounted to 
a trifle.” This was given as disposing of an 
assertion in Chamiers's Journal for 20 Nov., 
1875, that 
advanced civilization.” The * Century Dic- 
tionary,’ it is to be noted, has no quotations 
illustrative of the meaning of fea as a meal 
from any earlier work than Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ House of the Seven Gables.’ 
Atrrep F. Ropsrs. 


“Panter (9 xii. 247).—My dictionary 
(Bescherelle’s) says, inter alia :— 

** Anc. art milit. 
et creux en dedans.—Endroit de la corde de 
Varbaléte ot se placait le projectile que l’on voulait 
lancer.—Panier Carin ment. Panier qui servait 
a contenir les objets nécessaires 4 la manceuvre 
des obusiers et des mortiers.—Panier a feu. Espéce 
de machine qu'on lancait avec des mortiers.” 

Most English people, and a great many 
French people, I know pin their faith to 
Littré, but on various occasions—no dis- 
respect to Littré-—-I have found information 
in Bescherelle that is not in Littré, whereas 
there seems to be very little in Littré that is 
not contained in Bescherelle. At all events, 
I suggest that Dr. Murray should add Besche- 
relle’s to the other dictionaries named; I 
think he will find it a useful work;of refer- 
ence. 

The ‘ Dict. de Trévoux’ (1771) says :— 

“*A Tarmée on fait des retranchemens & des 
défenses avec des pani rs pleins de terre, qu’on 
appelle autrement gabions. pesos Panier, se dit aussi 
de la oy de Yarbalé ‘te faite en pe tite bourse , au 
milieu de la corde, oi se met la balle, ou le jailet, 
quand on veut tirer.—Cista. Panier a F Espéce 
de machine dont on se sert a la rca & que 
l'on jette avec des mortiers.—Cista pyraustica. 
Jetter des rs a feu, 

The second (and earlier) authority does not 
seem to corroborate the first named, and 
where Bescherelle obtains his information I 
do not know. 

Larousse says: “Art milit. Sorte de 
bouclier d'osier, en 1 usage au moyen Age.” 

I know that these notes do not answer 
the precise question raised, but they may be 
useful. E. Larnam. 


Panierin German signifies a banner ; aniere, 
banier, in Middle Age German: from the 
French danniére, out of the Italian Jand/era. 
The initial le tter is found in monogram form 
combined with others such as fr, V, and so 
on, with ans, Hence F.s.P.=“ Franconia 
sei’s Panier” (or, as we should say, ** Let 


Franconia’s banner live”), to designate on 
Eee. head, beer - mug, cap - badge, &c., the 
erman student's corps 


“Franconia”; or 


Espéece de bouclier fait d’osier, | 


“afternoon tea is a product of | 


instead of curved. 


when combined with a V, meaning the corps 
Vandalia. For many quotations in which 
Panier=a banner, consult Heyne’s ‘ Deutsches 
Worterbuch.’ ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


“Macaronrt Toots” (9 S. xii. 289).—A 
macaroni tool for wood-carving resembles a 
carpenter's gouge, from which it differs by 
having the groove three-sided and rectangular 
J. Dormer. 


“CRYING DOWN CREDIT” xii. 29, 138, 
213, 257).—This ancient custom was observed 
in Norwich on Thursday, 6 November, 1902. 
I quote from the Eastern Daily Press of the 
following day : 

“A couple of the Dragoon Guards stationed at 
the Barracks rode through the streets, one sounding 
a bugle, and the other “reading the proclamation, 
warning citizens against contracting debts with the 
wrivate soldiers of the 3rd and 4th Dragoon Guards. 
The custom is undoubtedly new to many of the 
citizens, who listened with interest to the pro- 
clamation.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


De Mesmes AND Memes (9 §., 
xii. 228).—There is a property of Memis or 
Memus in Forfarshire, near Brechin. It be- 
longed during the greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century to a family of Allardice, 
merchants in Brechin. 

R. Barciay-ALLARDICE. 

Lostwithiel. 


Priory or Austin Friars, Stanpon (9 8. 
xii. 248).—There is a farm near Well Pond 
Green, in the parish of Standon, called 
Standon Friars. The farmhouse is compara- 
tively modern, but I have been told on good 
authority that the present stock-yard was 
the burial-ground of the Friary, and that 
skeletons have been frequently discovered 
close to the surface. W. B. Gerisu. 


This is called Braughing Priory in an atlas 
I have seen in the Wimbledon Free Library. 
I cannot find it mentioned under either name 
in topographical books there. Surely im- 
portant histories of Herts would give the 
required information, or one of the clergy at 
Braughing or Standon, or perhaps Little 
Hadham. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Frencu (9S. xi. 128, 255, 337).— 
Mr. Ranpoupu (p. 255) gives the phrase as [ 
have heard it. He says that he has known 
it since the “ seventies,” when at school, 
and thinks that it was an allusion to a 
fashionable lady trying to get into shoes 
several sizes too small for her feet. 

best remember it some twenty years 
before then, when, as a child, I used to admire 
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an engraving of one of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
pictures, ‘The First Earring’ (if I remember 
rightly), and I am almost certain that the 
late contained this phrase. I well remem- 
ver the two ladies, in early Victorian ringlets, 
occupied in piercing the ear of a little 


girl, who, I am convinced, was only coaxed 
into submission to the torture by her 


being made thoroughly to understand the 
relevancy of the expression. The sympa- 
thetic attitude of a King Charles spaniel, 
sitting in a corner of the room and scratching 
his ear with one of his hind legs, added 
humour to the scene, and was what struck 
my fancy most, I recollect. 
J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


ORIGIN OF THE TuRNBULLS (9" S. xi. 109, 
233, 329, 498 ; xii. 51).—After an absence from 
home of about four months, I have read | 
J. B. P.’s reply at 9° S. xi. 329. That the 
contents of * N. & Q. are taken “ more or less 
as authoritative” I do not, and am sure 
readers generally did not, require to be | 
told. 

Having been a reader of and a very 
insignificant contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ for 
nearly three decades, I may be pardoned. if 
I say that J. B. P. has no ‘higher apprecia- 
tion of, or foe for, its pages than I have, 
and is no more imbued with the feeling that | 
it is essential all appearing in its columns | 
should be—well, as correct as writers can 
make it with the very little perfect informa- 
tion at hand. Might I ask, What would be 
the value of ‘N. & Q. if infallibility was 
stamped on its every page, or if all the con- | 
tributors to it were perfect? The mere | 
contemplation of such a condition of mel 


is enough for the seriously thoughtful. 

J. B. P. attempts to traverse my note as 
to Ragman Roll, and starts quoting my 
words, emphasizing them by his own “I do 
wish.” 

If I have erred with respect to the Ragman 
Roll, I have the honour to be in good 
company, and, in passing, may be allowed | 
to express the opinion that even the “ autho- 
rities ” J. B. P. and myself necessarily quote 
were fallible. Is J. B. P. acting fairly in 
making me write what I did not? For 
instance, I did not say the valuation made 
in 1275 (J. B. P.’s figures) contained a grant 
of land to Turnbull; I said that “subse- 
quently the name Ragman Roll was applied,” | 
&c., naturally pointing to the latter as | 
recording the act of hom: age | by Turnbull for | 
lands held. Did J. B. P., or will J. B. P., 
give me credit for iuectan when history 


|grant land before he was king. 


fixes the date of Bruce’s birth, as well as 
when he was crowned and died ? 

J. B. P. asserts that the name Turnbull or 
any of its variants are not present in the 
Ragman Roll. Until he produces evidence to 
nullify what is here stated, I must, and I 
think readers will, refuse to admit that he is 
correct. In the Ragman Roll, ‘ Calendar of 
Documents relating to Scotland, 1295-6, p. 169, 
will be found, among those who performed 
homage, Robert de Tremble, and in Rotuli 
Seaccarii Regum Scotorum, 1264, “ decidunt 
per terram de Dolany datam Waltero de 
Trembeley.” If J. B. P. denies these are 

variants of Turnbull, well then he only 
disagrees with my “ventured opinion,” and 
might have said so. 

J. B. P. next falls foul of my ‘“‘ thought” 
that the gift of land by Bruce was before 
1296, and says that Bruce had no power to 
Whether 
J. B. P. is right in this assertion, I leave to 
readers ; personally I decline to accept it. 
| Bruce represented a family in which the 
purest Norman blood flowed ; he was Lord 


‘of Annandale in his own right, and : arl of 


Carrick ; and in a letter of “Baliol’ s, Robert 
Bruce, Lord of Carrick, is mentioned as 
Regent. In 1124 David gave a large tract of 
country to Robert de Brus, in fee and heri- 
tage to him and his heir; and _ besides 
Bruce’s property in Scotl and, he owned 
several manors in England. Apart from all 
this, the greater usually includes the less, and 
if, as Drummond writes, “ Bruce caused him- 
| self to be crowned king,” is it so impossible 
that he made a grant of land before he was 
actually crowned as to warrant 
speaking so authoritatively? But this is all 
beside the question and object of my note 
under this heading, and certainly did not 
call, in this respect, for J. B. P.’s valuable 


| criticism. 


B. P. denies at considerable length that 
| Bruce made a grant of land to Turnbull in 
Teviotdale, admitting he did somewhere else, 
yore owning that he does not know the 
date. B. P. seemingly infers that I stated 
or ° plied that all the variations in spelling 
Turnbull appear in the Treasurer’s accounts. 
This is at least a misconception. What was 
said with regard to Trumble is absolutely 
correct ; and because J. B P. has not found 
all the variants am I to be blamed by implica- 
tion ; and if not, why does J. B. P. refer to it? 

B. P. tells readers that “ Trubillis and 
none of its variants occur in connexion with 
the king’s visit to the borders.” First let me 
apologize for inadvertently placing / before 
V instead of after, thus making it read 
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James IV. instead of James VI. J. B. P., 
while pointing out this error, strains the 
matter beyond, | think, the legitimate. 

. B. P. states that Roull “is quite different 
from Bedrule,” but his unsupported assertion 
is only a contradiction of my expressed | 
** opinion,” and is not disproval. “The Lord 
of Bedroul” was a Turnbull, al will be 
found in ‘Calendar of Border Families ’ (from 
which [ quoted in my note under my first | 
heading). Again, from the same authority 
we have, “The Trumbles are named from the 
water of Roull,” with its variations, which 
have not been exhausted by me. 

If J. B. P. refers to the authorities I name 
below, he will find both the town and lands 
of Roull are mentioned in the Jedburgh 
Circuit in 1622; and perhaps he will in- 
form us if Roberti de Roule, mentioned in 
membrana 3, Rotulus Scotie de anno 
14 Ricardi IL, is “quite different” (to use 
the same words) from Bedroule and Roull 


tionist, tells me they are certainly of feveign 
origin, "and that the imprint “ Londini” was 
only adopted for selling purposes. 


OversTRAND (9 8. xii. 308).—On 
the south side of the chancel of the interest- 
ing church of Dedham, Essex, is a recess 
furnished with a chimney which passes up- 
wards through an outer buttress. It is said 
to have been for an oven for baking the bread 
used in the sacrament, but it is in a strange 
position for such a purpose. The chimneyed 
recess at Overstrand occupies a portion of 
the sacred edifice far more likely to be used 
for any kind of cooking operations. 

C. GouLp. 

In answer to L. L. K.’s inquiry about a 
recess and flue in Overstrand church tower, 
I may say that an exactly similar one exists 
| in the tower of Lamberhurst Church, Kent, 
| which is a pre-Reformation one. J. L. 
Lamberhurst Vicarage. 


above mentioned. I suppose the river's name | 


supplies the penultimate of the name ;| 


J. B. P.’s st ateme nt as to Tho. Turnbull of 
Roull, in Bonchester, being “probably a 
small proprietor in the district” does not 
appeal to me as bearing in the slightest 
degree upon the main point of my first note. 

Much information on the subject, which 
apparently J. B. P. lacks, can be found in 
* Annals of Hawick, 1214 to 1814’ (and supple- 
ment), * Annals of Borderland,’ * Border Raids 


and Reivers,’ ‘ Border Battles,’ Leslie, and, not 


least or last, Pitcairn’s ‘Criminal Trials.’ 
ALFRED Cuas. JoNAs. 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


More Cuvurcn, Saropsurre (9 xii. 146, 


216).—I am much obliged to your corre- | 


spondent for his answer about the arms in 
More Church. Mr. Creyke is right in com- 
paring them with those of Brasenose College, 
founded by Bishop Smyth. The principal 
difference is that in the case of Brasenose the 
sinister half of the shield is blazoned, 1 and 4, 
a bend between three posthorns, two and one ; 
2 and 3, a bend between three crosslets, two 
and one. The dexter half of the shield is 
identical with that of More Church, as is the 
inescutcheon of the see of Lincoln. 

Whilst on the subject of Malvern tiles, I 
may mention that [ saw in Saffron Walden 
Museum, Essex, some fifteenth-century frag- 
ments of the usual pattern found in neigh- 
bouring churches. I believe such an occur- 
rence is rare in the eastern counties. 

With refere nee to the Catholic books, 

rinted, as is asserted at the first reference, in 
Conta! in 1605, which exist in More ( ‘hurch, 
Father V, Phillips, the well-known Redemp- 


MS. Journat or A Lonpon Citizen (9% 
S. xii. 203, 242, 316).—After reading Mr. Riu- 
BAULT Driepry’s note, I referred again to the 
MS. Heisright. It should be“ Mrs.” not 
Dibdin.” In transcribing the MS. I had 
oftentimes difficulty, from the minuteness of 
the handwriting, in making out many of 
the words and abbreviations. I am obliged 
to Mr. Drspin for drawing my attention to 
the mistake. » 


Souventrn NorManp xii. 249).—The 

‘* Dives” mentioned herein is of course the 
| ple ace whence William I. sailed in 1066, and 
ltakes its name from the river Dives. The 
town should not be confounded with St. 
Pierre-sur-Dives (near Mezidon, the junction 
|for Caen), with its grand three-towered 
| abbey church, though many people make 
the mistake. Joun A. Ranpowpn. 


Gorr (9 S. xii. 228).—Sir Henry Thomas 
Gott, Knight, of Newlands, in the parish of 
| Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, and Ann his wife 
(née Hooper) had five sons and two daughters, 
namely, He pod the eldest, who died in Janu- 
ary, 1792; Richard, the second, who in that 
year was an ensign in the 54th Regiment ; 
Samuel, Thomas, and Sarah, who were then 
above the age of twenty-one years ; and Ann 
and William, who were then respectively aged 
eighteen and seventeen. 

It is possible that the Henry and Richard 
above mentioned may be the Henry and 
Richard Gott who were admitted to West- 
minster School in 1775. Richard Gott was 
living in 1812, when he joined in the con- 
veyance of Newlands to a purchaser, 
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Sir Henry Gott was High Sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire in the year 1774. 

I shall be happy to give G. F. R. B. any 
further information in my power from deeds 
in my possession, which, however, do not 
give the date of Sir Henry Gott’s marriage. 

There is an obelisk in the grounds of the 
epileptic colony at Chalfont St. Peter, which 
is stated to have been erected in 1784 by 
Sir William Gott. In ‘ Murray’s Guide to 
Buckinghamshire’ it is stated that this Sir 
William Gott was Jandscape gardener to 
George IIL, and that he erected the obelisk 
in commemoration of the fact that King 


George was in at the death of a stag on that | 


spot. It seems probable that the person who 
erected the obelisk was either the Sir Henry | 
above mentioned or William his son, who was 
certainly not a knight at the alleged date of | 
its erection. H. A. HARBEN. 

Newlands, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 

FEES FOR SEARCHING Parisn RecisTers | 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130, 252, 453; xii. 58, | 
192, 317).—As a rule the clergy readily per- | 
mitted me to inspect their registers (to the 
end of the seventeenth century), church-| 
wardens’ accounts, and terriers. My method | 
soon convinced them that mine was a prac- | 
tised labour of love for a public purpose, and | 
awakened their interest. One, who called | 
my attention to the beautiful penmanship | 
and long innings of the earliest incumbent 
or his clerk, was surprised to hear that 
the same writer had similarly transcribed | 
the registers of a neighbouring parish, and 
the clergyman was thankful for the expla-| 
nation. Another, on discovering that he 
and my wife were related, proudly vaunted 
the blood royal in their veins. He referred 
me to Burke's ‘ Royal Descents,’ and a highly 
embellished pedigree in the hall of a county 
mansion, moreover to lands inherited from 
the man whose wife was undoubtedly of 
royal descent. My registers proved that 
this man died without issue surviving, that 
his two sisters were his coheiresses, and 
the will of his (the clergyman’s) and my 
wife's ancestor confirmed it. Many such 
incidents cropped up. 

In years long ago I have left home like} 
Dr. Syntax, but on a different errand. For a| 
fortnight at a stretch I have sallied forth in 
the morning, with an Ordnance map enlarged 
in my pocket, and have run through the 
registers of three parishes in one day, not 
knowing where [ should put up my horse 
for the night. In those days the mounted 
traveller lodged free at a village inn. I 
should have waited on A Vicar or the 
Rey, Joun Pickrorp with no misgivings. 
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|The former would have found me in agree- 

ment that “it is unsafe to leave the books 
with strangers.” Having seen erasures, altera- 
tions, and mutilations, I always declined 
the responsibility of searching unless under 
supervision. If I thought household arrange- 
ments were interfered with, I have asked to 
reuew my search on the following morning. 
I have declined invitations to lunch, on the 
score that time was too precious, and occa- 
sionally found the plea ineffectual. I am 
glad to read Mr. Pickrorp’s mental vow. In 
two instances where I was well known I 
refused the offered loan of the oldest register 
books, on the ground that their evidence 
would be vitiated if it was known they had 
once been out of safe custody. In my 
wanderings | received most marked attention 
from clergymen of good family. I obtained 
many fees for the clergy, and laid scholars 
under greater obligations. 

While I was searching the Gulval registers 
the vicar produced a bundle of old manu- 
scripts as an encumbrance he would be glad 
to get rid of if they were of any use to me. 
Having examined a few, 1 begged him to 
write—which he did at once—and offer them 
to the Principal Librarian, British Museum, on 
the strong recommendation of an old reader. 
They were the missing Gwavas manuscripts, 
relating to the Cornish language, quoted by 
Borlase, Pryce, Polwhele, and others, and 
pronounced by Max Miiller most valuable. 
Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte would have given 
a large sum for them. On my second visit to 


| Gulval the vicar said that but for me they 


would have been lost. They are Add. MS. 
28,554 B.M. I also prevailed on a clergy- 
man’s widow to present a much larger and 
more valuable set of MSS. to the British 
Museum. 

It would be well to levy a special rate for 
transcribing our old registers for home use, 
and to deposit the originals in the Record 
Ottice or at Somerset House, to be accessible 
on payment of a moderate fee. H. H. D. 

Perhaps you will allow me to add my pro- 
test to those already raised in your pages 
against the avaricious attitude still adopted 
by a dwindling minority of our parochial 
clergy. Some few months ago | had occasion 
to skim a certain Nottinghamshire register, 
for the purpose of compiling the pedigree of 
a prominent local family, for insertion in a 
forthcoming local historical work. So far 
from the publication in question being a 
profitable venture, it was recognized in ad- 
vance that it could only be produced at a 
considerable loss, as eventually proved to be 
the case. The incumbent of the parish in 
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flatly refused to entertain the idea of any 
reduction on the legal fee of sixpence per 
year for searching over a period of 200 years, 
totalling to about 5/. Further, whether 
wilfully ignorant or not 1 will not presume 
to say, but he insisted that my irresponsible 
extracts would be valueless, and that he was 
legally entitled to an additional half-a-crown 
for a certificate in connexion with every entry 
I copied! And there were fifty of them. As 
I happened to be doing the work on behalf | 
of another, I was luckily in a position to say, 
as authorized, that legal claims would be met 
by the party concerned. Otherwise I should 
not have been allowed a sight of the register 
without consenting to fees amounting to} 
between 11/. and 12/.! The search itself 
occupied, so far as I remember, about two! 
hours, during which the clergyman carefully 
looked over my shoulder to see that I did not | 
copy anything additional. I may add that 
this period was split in half by the lunch | 
hour, when I was turned into the village 
street, with the intimation that there was an 
alehouse further on. After the intervention | 
of a friendly neighbouring clergyman had 
been secured, the incumbent in question gave 
way so far as to accept three guineas in 
liquidation of all claims. <A. STAPLeTon. 
524, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 


Parnt-Brvusu (9 xii. 307).—Through the 
kindness of the Librarian of the Patent Oftice, 
Mr. E. W. Hulme, to whom the ‘ Dictionary’ 
is indebted for so many past examples of 
technical words and names of inventions, we | 
have been furnished with instances of paint- 
brush going back to 1825. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

PaNJANDRUM (9 §. xii. 247).—No answer 
has come to my inquiry about Mr. P. H. Fitz- 
gerald’s transferred use of “ Panjandrum,” | 
although, owing to the well-meaning stupidity 
of a London evening paper, which informed | 
its readers that I attributed the invention of 
Foote’s well-known string of nonsense to Mr. 
Fitzgerald (!), I have been deluged with letters 
benevolently enlightening my ignorance. 
After these, I should greatly esteem one reply | 
to my own straight question: Where does 
Mr. Fitzgerald use the words, “He was the 
great Panjandrum of the place”? The 
author himself tells me that he has quite 
forgotten, which, in the writer of more than 
a hundred books, is hardly to be wondered at. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Evit Sprrits anp Inkpotries (9 8. xii. 
106, 297). —That prince of storytellers F. | 
Anstey has recently worked up the idea of | 
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a Jinnee emerging from a bottle after a 
sojourn therein since the days of King 
Sclomon, in a novel bearing the title of ‘ The 
Brass Bottle. The bottle in question is 
obtained at a sale of curios, and the pur- 
chaser, little recking of the troubles in store 
by his action, breaks the seal and forces the 
bottle open. The laughable results which 
follow are detailed by F. Anstey in his 
usual inimitable manner. The story first 
appeared in serial form in the Strand Maga- 
zene in 1900. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ducuess oF MARLBOROUGH S. xii. 308). 
—‘*The Account’ from time to time occurs 
in second-hand catalogues. My copy, which 
includes ‘A Review’ and ‘A Continuation of 
the Review,’ both 1742, by Britannicus, was 
priced 3s. in calf, and is as fresh, inside and 
out, as a new book. C. S. WARD. 


“Honest” Eprrapus (9 8. x. 306, 375; 
x1. 178, 397).— 

“This refreshes my memory with a story of Ben 
Jonson, who, as he was walking through a church 
in Surrey, saw a company of poor people weeping 
over a grave. Ben asked one of the women what 
the occasion should be. She answered, ‘ Ah, alas! 
Sir, we have lost our precious good Lawyer, Justice 
Randal. He kept us all in peace and from going to 
Law. Certainly he was the best man that ever 
lived.” * Well,’ said Ben, ‘I willsend you an epitaph 
for his tombstone’; which was, 

God works Wonders now and then : 
Here lies a Lawyer, an Honest Man.” 
John Dunton’s ‘ Life and Errors, edited by J. B. 
Nichols (1818), p. 149. i 
Wa. H. Peer. 


Tue or 1745 (9 S. xii. 169, 
314).—I am greatly obliged to Mr. Pickrorp 
for his reference to Dr. Renaud's ‘ Ancient 
Parish of Prestbury.’ The letter of John 
Stafford’s there given 7s one of the batch of 
Macclesfield papers which have come into 


| my hands ; it has, however, been inaccurately 


and incompletely copied—or else the original 
which [ have is the first draft of the letter. 
Its many corrections and interlineations 
suggest that that may be the case, although 
the fact that my letters are marked as having 
belonged to a “ P. Browne, Esq.,” and the 
one which Dr. Renaud copied is said to have 
belonged to a David Browne, points to their 
being identical. VALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Donneap St. Mary (9% §S. xii. 205, 293).— 
From the institution registers of Salisbury 
it appears that John Fezarde was instituted 
to the rectory of Donhead St. Mary in 1555, 
and Nicholas Rogers was instituted in 1565/6 
the deprivation of John Fezarde. 


upon 
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William Moseley was instituted to the rectory 
of Donhead St. Andrew in 1564 upon the | 
deprivation of Roger Bolbet. I cannot find 
any record of the institution of Roger Bolbet. | 
A. R. MALDEN. 


DuNCALFE (9 S,. xi. 289, 392, 476; xii. 270). | 
—As so much has been already collected | 
about this name, these items may be added. 
In 1715 Hannah Dunecalfe was a creditor, 
and in 1726 Humphrey Duncalfe, of London, 
merchant, an executor, of Francis Pitt, of 
Wakefield, cloth dresser (Taylor, ‘ Wakefield 
Manor,’ 1886, pp. 186-9). 

Samuel Foster, of Charterhouse Square, | 
Middlesex, merchant, in his will, made ¢ 
proved in 1752, mentions his estate in York- 
shire, and makes his nieces Mary Duncalf, | 
sen., widow, and Mary Duncalf, jun., spinster, | 
executrixes. He desires to be {om in his | 
vault, near his late wife, in Highgate Chapel, | 
with a marble monument and inscription. 


. . 3. 


THACKERAY’ Moustacue (9 xii. 149, 
212).—In this connexion the following passage 
may well occupy a little space in ‘N. & Q. 
It is quoted from Mr. Justin MeCarthy" s 
‘Literary Portraits from the Sixties,’ in 
Harper's Magazine for the present month :— 

“The first time I ever saw T hackeray, except as 
the solitary figure on a lecturer's platform, he wore 
a thick moustache, and the moustache was of a 
dark colour, contrasting oddly with his white locks. | 
That first sight of him “thus unusually adorned was | 
on the platform of the Lime Street Station, Liver- 
wool, when he came down from London to go on | 
oon the Cunard steamer on his way to deliver his | 
course of lectures in the United States. There 
were a few small groups of people gathered on the | 
platform to get a glimpse of the great author as he | 
passed out, and I well remember that one enthu- 
siastic young lady, who was personally quite 
unknown to him, went boldly up and pressed a 
bunch of roses into his hand. Nothing could be 
more graceful and genial than the manner in whic ch 
Thackeray accepted this unexpected tribute, and 
took off his hat with a benignant smile in acknow- 
ledgment of the gift.” 


WaALTer JERROLD, 


JEER” S. xi. 487).—The verb schrauhen, 
properly to screw, in German seems to confirm 
my interpretation. It is used also in the 
sense of jeer. We speak in English of 
“screwing up one’s face.” E. 8. DopGson. 

Poste Restante, Hamburg. 


Was Marat a Jew? (9 S. xii. 88, 236.)— 
Mr. M. L, R. Brestar’s indignant objection to 
Mr. Hesp’s strange thought that Marat was 
a Jew is not surprising. It is not easy to 
explain seriously how that thought arose. 
Marat started life as a Calvinist, like his 
father and mother. ‘This is the first attempt | 


| field of conjecture. 


|to make hima Jew. Mr. Bax and Mr. Hess 
would make him a Roman legionary too. 


| Where will his merits cease ? 


Mr. Hess's speculative query has brought 
the anomalous ¢ in Marat’s name into the 
That is not surprising, 


either. There is no trace of Marat’s name in 


/any of the books about him to show that he 


used the ¢, till his ‘ Chains of Slavery ’ (second 
| edition) and his medical tracts of 1775-6 ap- 
peared. ‘Till then he had various reasons, 
which he admitted in later years, for con- 
cealing his name. But then he was equally 
ready to disclose it. 
His patronymic Mara smacks strongly of 
ain; but when in Edinburgh in 1769—a 
fact he only divulged in November, 1775—he 
saw in the distance a Scotch degree, and— 
who could tell ?—perhaps an appointment in 
Paris. By the addition of the ¢ Mara would 
at once become srancisé—happy thought ! 
in view of his hopes. When the degree did 
come—years later—the Amsterdam visit to 
Rey, to induce him to publish ‘ De Homme,’ 
at once bore fruit, and two medical works by 
Dr. J. P. Marat, M.D., of Church Street, Soho, 
assisted him to make a successful début before 
the venal Beauzée, and become a royal count’s 
doctor. This deception did not outwit every 
jone. Though it enabled him to pose before 
his am readers, in after years, as their high- 
souled coneitoyen, it did not shield him from 
the so/riquet, among those who knew him 
better, of ** the Prussian spider,” at which in 
September, 1792, we read, he was highly in- 
dignant. 

In his early years Boudry was in Prussia. 
After his death the Swiss authorities curtailed 
his family patronymic to its proper dimen- 
sions, by forbidding the misleading ¢. 

VIGILANS. 


Davucutrers OF Boapicea (9% xi. 449; 
xii. 14).—It may safely be said that the names 
of these ladies are unknown. Tacitus gives 
no names; Dio mentions no daughters; 
Orelli, Nipperdey, Furneaux, Roth, Momm- 
sen, mention no names. May I express 
regret that a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ should 
countenance the fantastic and groundless 
form “ Boadicea” ? Vipa. 


Fartuincs (9% §. xii. 169, 238, 292).—Two 
or three months ago I saw in a well-known 
bank in the West-End of London one of the 


|clerks counting and weighing a large heap 


of new bronze farthings, which had just come 
in. He explained to me that they were being 
distributed among their branch banks in 
response to the demands of customers. 
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: with his office, of sending reports to the English 
Piscellaucous. press. In these circumstances it is scarcely a 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. matter for surprise that the communications are 


A Bibliograph y of the Works of Rohert Louis Steven- 

son. By Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I. (Hollings.) 
Amone Col. Prideaux’s contributions to_biblio- 
graphical knowledge we are disposed to reckon this 
the most important and the most interesting. 
Without pretending to absolute completeness. so 
far as regards the appendix, which is occupied 
with biography and criticism of Stevenson in books, 
magazines, newspapers, &c., it supplies all that the 
student and the admirer can seek to know, and is 
the result of such conscientious labour as few men 
are able to bestow. An earnest and enlightened 
bibliophile, with the species of #air which is the 
high and rarely accorded gift ot the best class of 
collector, Col. Prideaux has been able to supply 
from his own shelves the account of many of the 
rarest items to be found in his book. Of the five 
parts into which the volume is divided, the first is 
oceupied with those original editions of Stevenson's 
works which come within the “‘domain of pure 
literature’; the second with juvenile effusions, 
Davos toy-books, and privately printed rers d’occa- 
ston, things which, in the booksellers’ catalogues, 
are quoted at ten to hundreds of times their 


wublished price; and the remaining parts with | 


stevenson’s contributions to books and periodicals. 

In execution the work is a model of what a biblio- 
graphy ought to be, supplying all the information 
that can possibly be required. We say this after 
comparing it with the fine bibliographies that have 
been issued in France during years comparatively 
recent, such as, for instance, the ‘ Bibliographie et 
Iconographie’ of Restif de la Bretonne by P. L. 
Jacob. For instance, Col. 
Bibliophile Jacob does not, the divisions of the 
lines in the title-page and the cover, &c., of the 
book in its original state. Literary comment is 
rarely attempted. When it is, the information and 
the comment are alike attractive. Stevenson's own 
criticisms are sometimes quoted ; see, for instance, 
what is said, p. 30, under * Prince Otto,’ and espe- 
pecially, pp. 102 ef seq., on * Letters to his Family 
and Friends.’ The volume: is beautifully printed 
by Constable, and is a work to grace any shelves. 
Its illustrations include a characteristic portrait, 
from a photograph, serving as.a frontispiece; a fac- 
simile of a letter to Mr. Alex ander Ireland i; and 
reproduced title-pages of * Macaire,’ ‘ The Story of 
a ‘Kidnap ‘Some College Memories, 
*The Master of Ballantrae,’ ‘The Misadventures 
of John Nic *holson,’ * Weir of Hermiston,’ and ‘ The 
Surprise.’ 


Gossip from Paris during the Second Empire * Cor- 
respondence of Anthony B. North Peat. Selected 
and arranged by A. R. Wallis. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

Tue letters of Mr. Peat from which the selection 

constituting the present volume has been made were 

mainly pons dnd we to the Morning Star during the 
years 1864 to IS70, their progress being arrested by 
the death of the writer from an accident during the 
early days of the siege of Paris. Some, however, 
appeared in the Yorkshire Post. Mr. Peat himself 


was Attaché au Cabinet du Ministre de l'Intérieur, 
special permission 
Marquis de 
which might 


being accorded him by the 
Lavalette to undertake a function 
almost be thought irreconcilable 


| saying to the Comte de Goltz, 


Prideaux gives, which | 


models of discretion, that the praise of the empress 
or a description of a Court féfe is the nearest 
approach to politics which is traceable, and that 
the matters treated of are, as a rule, connected 
with art, social life, and matters of current gossip, 
Nine volumes of similar things are in existence, 
and it is possible, supposing the reception of the 
present volume to be favourable, that others may 
follow. The best that can be said is that what is 
told is generally exact, frequently sprightly, may 
be read with amusement, and conveys a good idea 
of life in the closing years of the second empire. The 
opening article describes Etretat, a favourite resort 
of our own at the period, that of the early sixties, 
It supplies a capital account of a place then delight- 
fully unsophisticated, though it neglects to mention 
the hotels—notably the Hotel Blanquet — which 
had a charm of their own. We hear of matters 
such as ~" exposure of the Brothers Davenport, 
Théophile Gautier at an exhibition of paintings, 
the death of Baudelaire, the neglect of Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo and the pieurre Victor Cousin, the 
first night of * Mesennh Louis Blanc, Rossini, 
Nilsson, Jules Janin, Hector Berlioz, the Emperor 
Maximilien, Barbey d' Aurévilly, Gustave Dore, &c. 
Sometimes, but rarely, we get a sidelight on his- 
tory, as when we find, in 1867, a French marshal 
the Prussian am- 
bassador, “France need not follow any one’s 
example, and still less [that] of a power she has so 
often defeated. We could easily, with our rusty 
muskets, conquer Prussia with her needle-guns.” 
We detect some errors, but none of consequence, 
Microvosmographic. Faithfully reprinted from the 
Edition of 1633. (Methuen & Co.) 
BisHor wise and witty ‘ Microcosmo- 
graphie’ was tirst issued in 1628, and was one of the 
best books of its time. It had then fifty-four 
* characters,” enlarged in the fifth edition, no longer 
discoverable, to seventy-six, and in the sixth, from 
which the poo admirable reprint is taken, to 
seventy-eight. Dr. Bliss edited the work in 1811, 
and Prof. Arber issued an edition in 1868. Those 
who know it not will do well to make acquaintance 
with it in this trustworthy and elegant reprint. 
They will find in it a source of lasting pleasure. 
The reissue is the more welcome since the work is 
not, like some others of similar or less pretensions, 
included in every series. Much light is thrown by 
it upon subsequent fiction. Take, for instance, the 
marvellous character of ** A young, raw Preacher,” 
overflowing with wit, which recalls Lamb's friend 
Thomas Fuller, likewise a bishop: “ His friends 
and much painefulnesse may preferre him to thirtie 
poundsa yeere, and this means to a Chamber-maide: 
with whom wee leaue him now in the bonds of 
Wedlocke. Decidedly a book is this to be bought 
and studied for delectation. 


John B. Leicester Warre ", Lord de Tabley. By 
Hugh Walker, M.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Dr. WALKERS biographical sketch of Lord de 
Tabley is rather in the nature of an apologia. It 
tells the story of a man never able to realize his 
ideals, and ending in defeat a life that might easily 
have been brilliant. Lord de Tabley was, however, 
what Goethe calls “‘an echo” rather than a voice. 
Full justice—what, indeed, some will think more 
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than justice—is done to the poems, but the tribute 
is discriminating. In length and other respects it 
is adequate. 


Cou. J. H. Rivett-Carwac, C.1.E., has reprinted 
from the Journal of the Roy: ‘ Asiatic Society of 
July last a valuable and interesting paper on Cup- 
Marks as an Archaic Form of Ins ription. It is 
winted by Stephen Austin & Sons, of Hertford. 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember the Colonel’s 
contribution on the subject, 9" S. vii. 491. The 
reprint has many interesting illustrations. 


Mr. Joseru ALFRED Brapyey, 
Coed, announces the first part of a ‘His story of 
Monmouthshire,’ from the coming of the Normans 
into Wales to the present. It will be in six parts, 
each dealing with a separate hundred, in crown 
folio, with coats of arms, pedigrees, views of castles 
and churches, and other illustrations. 


F.S.A., of Tal-y- 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

LIKE previous issues from the same firm, the 
latest catalogue of Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. 
overflows with rarities and desiderata. Under 
-_ a appears Lord Kingsboroug th’s * Antiquities 

Mexico’ with Dupaix’s ‘Monuments of New 
Spain,’ 125/., a work the cost of which led to the 
writer's imprisonment and death before he came 
into his title of Earl of Kingston. Many works 
of less interest appear under the same heading. 
Brockedon’s ‘ Passes of the Alps, on large paper, 
with India proofs of the plates, is 7/. 10s. ; Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ with supp lemental volumes, 
37/. 10s. ; Matthe sw Arnold’s * Works,’ uniformly 
bound in 22 vols., 20 guineas ; slowes’s * Royal Navy,’ 
in 7 vols., a modern work, 15 guineas. There are 
two Latin Bibles of the tifteenth ce ntury, and many 
early English Bibles, including the 1535 translation 
by Coverdale, with some of the leaves in facsimile, 
price 2517. Other editions, 1537, 1539, 1549, 1550, 
1566, follow, the least costly being 30 guineas. 
German Bibles of 1473 and 1483 have also great 
vecuniary value. The first edition of the English 
Douai Bible is 8/. 10s. There is also a Tyndall's 
New Testament, J(ohn) C(awood), 1550. A collee- 
tion of ‘ Biographies of English Queens and Prin- 
cesses’ attracts attention. Botta’s ‘Monuments de 
Ninive’ is 50 guineas, and a first * Religio Medici’ 
of Sir Thomas Browne, 1642, is 30 guineas. Byron's 
‘Waltz,’ first edition, is 105/. Early editions of 
Bunyan and Burns attract sttennien, a first Kil- 
marnock Burns being only ! guineas, on account 
of repairs. Tonson’s C A s ‘Don Quixote’ is 


14/. 14s. ; a collection of Defoe’s * Works, ; and 
one of ‘Lives of Actors,’ 55/. First editions of 
Fielding; Foxe’s ‘ Martyrs.’ 1563; Goldsmith’s 


‘Deserted Village,’ first edition; 
chral Monuments, a presentation copy; Hall’s 
‘Chronicle,’ 1548; Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648, 
frontispiece in facsimile; Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
1577, follow, and we then come on a presentation 
first’ Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ with autograp rh inse ription, 
price 157/. 10s. A Kelmse ott Press * Earthly Para- 
dise’; a vellum-paper * Faublas,’ price 65/., bound 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 1798; a * Par: udise | Lost, * 1668, 
with fourth title-page; a Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ 
1603, 10s. ; a Quaritch’s ‘Omar Khayyam; a 
‘Portraits des Grands Hommes’; a ‘ Booke of 
Common Praier,’ 1559, J. Cawood, price 220/., are 
considerable items. Long collections of Trans- 


Gough's ‘ Sepul- 


actions, collections of Tennyson, &c., which would 
constitute the plums of minor catalogues, are 


| scarcely to be selected from this remarkable list. 


| Boydell 


Mr. Thomas Thorp’s latest London catalogue is of 
books and engravings. It com prises a long list of 
prints ; Britton’s ‘Architectural Anti- 

Books of the Sixties’; coloured engrav- 
ings; a ‘Bibliographical Decameron’; Esque- 
meling’s * Bucaniers,’ 1684, three parts; a choice 
Grammont, Bensley, 1809; a ‘ Herbal’ of Rembert 
Dodoens, 1586, price 6/. 15s. ; a fifteenth-century 
Book of Hours ; a Houbraken’s * Heads’ ; an early 

Coleridge’s ‘ Poems’; tracts of Law, including the 
*SeriousCall’; Pater’s‘ Works’; W alpole’s* Letters,’ 
14 vols. ; anda Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi.’ There is, besides, 
a collection of Early English Text Society’s pub- 
lications. 


quities’; 


Readers of Mr. George Winter’s catalogue may 
seek under Beardsley, Chinese Punishments, 
Costume, Dickens, Napoleon, Shakespeare, Reclus, 
Gloucestershire, * Le Seer du Monde,’ Prévost, &e. 
There are, moreover, some scarce French works 
of the eighteenth century we were fortunate enough 
ourselves to secure, 

Mr. W. J. Smith, of Brighton, catalogues a large 
collection of topographical works. It will be very 
useful to those seeking out-of-the-way volumes or 
tracts on the various counties. Under Chetham 
Society, Brighton, Sussex, Arundel, Pitt Rivers, 
and other headings works of interest may be found. 


In the catalogue of Mr. Richard Cameron, of 
St. David Street, Edinburgh, are many books con- 


cerning Scottish history and antiquities; ‘The 
Athole Collection of Highland Dance Music’; 
Drummond's ‘Ancient Scottish Arms’: Hogg’s 


‘Jacobite Relics’; Dickson and Edmond’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Printing.’ There are, naturally, many entries 
under Burns. Stewart's ‘ Historical Account of 
Scottish Tartans,’ price 3/. l5s., is now a rarity. 
Somers’s * Tracts, 13 vols. 1809-15, the best edition, 
is cheap at 9/. 15s. Colardeau’s * Temple de Gnide’ 
is a beautiful book. The binding eae. however, 
be responsible for its price, since Cohen, the best 
authority, puts its value at "25 to 30 francs. A full 
set of the ‘Court of Session Garland’ is not 
common. Drummond's ‘Views of Edinburgh,’ 
Kay's ‘ Portraits,” ‘Scottish Theatre,’ and ‘ Shet- 


land’ may be consulted with prospects of advan- 
tage. 
No. 4 of Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s short 


catalogues is no less studded with rarities and 
attractions than its predecessors. We note scarce 
Americana; a Latin translation of Alexander 
Ap hrodiseus, a scarce incunable; works on arith- 
metic, astronomy, and bibliography; a Latin 
‘Canons and Decrees of the Council of Tre ont,’ with 
the official guarantee and autograph ; an autograph 
of Pope Pius V.; works of Bembo; early Bibles, 
&e. ‘There is a rare ‘Scriptores Ordinis P, redica- 
torum, 2 vols. folio, 17/. 17s.; some early Italian 
Boccaccios include a * Decameron’ of 1526 (very rare, 
Brunet). We note also Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ 1718, 
sold; a 142 Chaucer, price 45/., one leaf in fac- 
simile; a Cleveland’s ‘Idol of the Clowns; or, 
Insurrection of Wat the Tyler,’ 1654; Steele’s ‘ Im- 
portance of Dunkirk,’ in excellent condition, 50/. ; 
* Le Cathon en Froncoys, Lyons, 1502; a Lynde »woode 
‘Provinciale,’ Paris, 1501 ; a ‘Summa Theologia’ of 
Aquinas; a Quintus Curtius, Vindelin de Spira, 
17 sh 10s.; works on Jews ; Psaiters, Breviaries, and 
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Books of Hours ; a few portraits ; a Colley Cibber’s 
‘Apology,’ first edition; a ‘Hecatommithi’ of 
Giraldi Cinthio, Venice, 1584; the translation of 
Shakespeare by Le lourneur and others, the appear- 
ance of which roused Voltaire’s wrath, 16/. IOs. ; a 
*Comedies of Terence,’ with woodcuts, 1521, 10/. 10s. 
A separate collection of lost or unknown works, 
containing many features of exceptional interest, 
is offered ex b/oc for 4,000 guineas. 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co.’s new catalogue includes 
an extra-illustrated copy of Addison’s ‘ Life an 
Letters,’ edited by Lucy Aikin, the first edition, 1843, 
and some other extra-illustrated books ; drawings 
by Beardsley and Phil May; old coloured carica- 
tures, one remarkably tine collection, 1785-1840, being 
priced at 21/. ; a complete set of Hissey’s works on 
coaching, very scarce, price I1/. l7s. 6/. An extra- 
illustrated copy of *Cruikshank’s Life,’ by Blan- 
chard Jerrold, is priced at 6/. Gs. ; a first edition of 
*Adam Bede,’ bound by Riviere, 4/. 4s. ; Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson,’ 1831, with 250 portraits, 25/. ; and many 
other interesting items. 


In Mr. Bertram Dobell’s catalogue we find Ben 


Jonson’s * Works,’ tirst editions of all the parts, 
1616-31-40-41, with the printed title to the second 
volume, price 55/.; Lamb’s ‘ Elia,’ in the original 
boards, uncut, 52/.; first editions of Smollett, 
Scott, Shelley, Byron, and Wordsworth ; also books 
from the Strawberry Hill, Kelmscott, and other 
presses. We congratulate Mr. Dobell on the 
announcement of a volume of poems by himself, 
‘ Rosemary and Pansies.’ 

Mr. Charles Higham’s catalogue of the 24th inst. 
is mostly divinity, including some interesting 
pamphlets of the seventeenth century. 
also some new books at very low prices. 

We have received from Birmingham Mr. James 
Wilson’s November catalogue, containing works on 
topography, genealogy, family history, and parish 
registers ; and from Cambridge Mr. David Cadney’s 
fresh list, mostly of modern books at cheap prices. 


Botices to Gorresgondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name | 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- | 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

V. J. E.—Gracian’s ‘Art of Worldly Wisdom,’ 
translated by J. Jacobs, was published by Messrs. 
Maemillan in 1892. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 


lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


There are | 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


21, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM. 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects, 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, KEVISED and ENLARGED 


‘HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
important Dates in the History of the World from the Keign of 
to the Present Time. Third Edition. hy W. T. LYNN, Ba, 


‘| 


PRA 
SAMPSON LOW & CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 


| 


EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cioth 
YEMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
U most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy 

by W.T. LYNN, B.A. PKAS 


SAMPSON LOW CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, KEVISED an¢ AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence. 

ASTRO the YOUNG, 

T. LYNN, BA. P RAS. 


NOMY 
%. STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C 


| 
| 
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HAVE YOU A FRIEND WHO IS A 
POOR CORRESPONDENT ? 
Present a 


“SWAR” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


To make 

the writing prRicgs: 
easier. 


10s. 6d., 
14s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
2ls., 25s., 30s., 42s., 
to £20 Post Free, 
A Lasting, Useful Token of Friendship 
GUARANTEED. EXCHANGEABLE. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent post free, 


3" 
>» 
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